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ABSTRACT 
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dollar. The biggest problems facing schools were perceived to be drug 
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for the work force (9 percent) , and improvement of basic s)cills (9 
percent) . The most positive assessments (grades A or B) were accorded 
to teacher effectiveness and staff responsiveness to parents' 
concerns about their children. However, respondents indicated great 
dissatisfaction with performance in reading, writing, and speaking; 
22 percent were somewhat dissatisfied and 11 percent very 
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FOREWORD 



Following up on previous suxvcys done in 1979 and again in 1984, the Canadian Education 
Association (CEA) commissioned a p(dl oT Canadian opinion on education, cairled out by Decima 
Reseaich in Bilay 1990. to eaqdore the public peiceptions of our schools as we be^ the imi^^ 
task ofpieparii^ our students to lace the chaUenges of the 21st century. It is hopra that such a poll 
will tdl us whoe we are. and to^cate an^ to be examined maart thaann^bfy. 

The Board of Directors of CEA was pleased that Dr. Tom WlUianB agreed to senre as both 
chaimonofthe Opinion PoU Committee and as author of the fitoal report Dr. Williams is currently 
Vice-principal (Operations and Untver^ty Relation^ at Queen's University in Kingston. Ontario. 
Prior to this appotntroent. he served as Dean of Education at Queen's, following a period as Chairatan 
of the Department of EducaUonal Administration at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Educatim. 

Dr. WiUiams has been very much involved in CEA activities over the years, serving as Chairman 
of the Advisory Coimnittee cmthe Short Course in Educational Leadership, asa member of the Board 
of Directors, and as President of the AssociaUon in 1987-88. In addition, he has been a regular 
contributor to Educatkm CaavicSa, among other publications. 

Canada's Schools: Report Card for the l^s raises the most important questions facing 
educators today. The responses and in-depth analyses provided by Dr. wiUlams and his research 
assistant Holly Milllnoff will enable us to prepare for the next century with a solid grasp of where we 
stand tod^. This repent should prove both Intaresting aiKl useful to evei3n>ne working In the fleld 
of Canadian education today. 



Robert E. Blair 

Executive Director 

Canadian Education Association 
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CilNADA^S SCHOOLS: HIGHUGHTS 



General 

An the fehooto tetter, wotte or tlw mne u five yeaie tfe? 

•29% kiA schools had improved 

•42% of le^ndents had not seen much change 

•20% thought schools had worseited. down fiem 37% in 1984. 

What grade (A, B, C, D» or r) epoakl jroa aseigtt to sroor tebool? 

•ao% gffve A. B. or C. (B. 39^ C. 34.5%; D. 7. 1%: A, 6.2%: F. 3.8%). 
•Larger rwnnumttiffs were more Uke^ to say F (13.4%) 

•Native spcsikm of Ei^Ush wne more than twice as likeljr to give their schools an A. 
•Hie Atlantic region and Oud>ec which have the greatest ptopcxtUm of French-speaking 
people, were most likety to give F 
•The Prairies gisve the most A's: half of British CoIund>ians said C or lower, 
^e quality of te»:hing was cited as the reason for giving both good and bad marks. 

What It the Bii^st FrahinBi Feeing Sehools Today? 

1. Drug andalccdiol abuse: 17% 

2. Lack of discipline: 11% 

3. Lackof preparation for the workforce: 9% 

4. Improving basic skills: 9%. 

•Fnuncophon^ woe nu)st concerned with quality of teaching and the development of programs 
for students with special nmls. 

•Urban areas were twice as likely to cite lack of discipline. 
•R£M:ism was more of a problem in Quebec, the Prairies aiui Ontario. 
•Discipline was cited more fi:equent^ in Ontario. Quebec and B.C. 

Goverameat Commitment to High Quality BdocatiOB 

^IVPO-thirds felt that the government is somewhat or strongly committed. 

•Older people were more likely to say strongly committed. 

•Half the francophones fdt the government was not at all or not too coimnitted. 

Value for Government Spending on Edncatioa 

•Canadians are split 50-50 on the value government receives for ending. 
•University graduates are most likely to say they get excelleni value. 
•B.C. and Ontario feel they get poor value. 

•Quebeckers have the most confidence: 17% said exceUenl value for money spent. 
Rffectlfenefff of Teaching Staff 

•58.5% gave A or B for ef^ctivcness of the teaching staff: only 3.2% said F. 
Retpoiialvcaeea ot Sehocdia to Furenta' Coneena 

•58% said A or B. Ages 35^. likely with chiUren in school, gave the most A's and B's. 

PreparatioB of Stndeata for the Workforee 
•21% gave the schools D or F: an i mpr o v e m ent finom 29% in 1984. 

Piepaiation of Oiria in Soiea^ Mathematiea and TeehBology 

•75% said C or better. 45% said A or B; the okiest and youngest gave highest grades. 

Pioparatio& finr Foat«aeeondBiy BdocatlOB 

•81% gave A. B. or C. Professionals and executives assigned fewer A's. 
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Student Intenectnal Development 

iwg sunt and Knowledge In Sdenee, Mfttliematic* and Tedmotogy 
•68% wen satisOed. 

•Highest satisfaction in the 18-24-year-olds and over 65s. 

•People with the lowest educational level were the most satlsRed. 

•Professionals and executives were slgnincanlly more d i s s atisfied than other groups. 

Ensuring tbat Stvdeats Learn to Read« Write and Speak Piroperly 
•One-thixd were dissatisfied. 

Ensuring that Students Learn Prohtem-solring Skills 

•More than twice as many respondents expressed satisfaction than dissatisfaction. 

Ensuring that Students Derelop a Respect and Love of Li felon g i. e a mln g 

•One-third were dissatisfied. 



Human and Social Development 

Tidarate, Respect and Co-operate with Others 

•50% were at lea^ somewhat satisfied with the ability of their schools here. 
•l\vo-thirds (tfangloi^ones but onfy half the francophones were satisfied. 

Develop a Sense of Self-wortb and Confidence 

Vust under two-thiids answered positively. 

Show Personal Initiative and Self-disdpUne 

•One-half felt that schools did a satlsfactoxy job. 

Accept People of Different Cultures and Races 

•Generally, respcmdents were satisfied: only 20% were dissatisfied. 

•Native Canadians and people of Asiui and Middle-Eastern origin were most dissatisfied. 

Leam to Deal with Social Isaoea snck as Sex and Drug and Alcohol Abuse 

•l\vo-thinl8 registered satisfaction, with older respondents more likely to be dissatisfied. 

•People with h^er incomes were more likely to r^iitter satisfactum. 

•People with the least education and people in lai^ cities were more likely to be dissatisfied. 



Summary of Selected Demographic Variables 

Children in Elementary School 

•Pwplt with chikhen in elementaxy school were more likely to give high grades. 
•Parents of secondaiy students did not respond differently from the general public. 

•Atlantic Canada and the Prairies were veiy positive, awarding A or B more frequently, on: 

- eflectivene» df teachers 

- responsiveness to parental concerns 

- teaching children to read and write, and problem-soh^ 

- teadiing diddren to tolerate others, develop self-worth, personal initiative and self- 
disciidine. 

•Quebeckers gave more Fs. 

•Ontario and Quebec were most dissatisfied with learning to read, write and speak properly. 
•Quebeckers were not satisfied that children were leamirtg problem-sohnng skills and toler- 
ance. respect and co-operation With others. 
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•British Columbia was most critical on efTectiveness ofteachcis, preparation of girls In science, 
mathematics and technobig^. and piepaxBtion of students for the workplace. 

•Francophones assigned lower grades on most questions, but were more positive than average 
on preparation of girls for careers fn science, mathematics and technology, and on the value 
the pn^ince receives for money spent on education. 

Commottlty 81m 

•Dissatisfactbm with peifcmnance of schools in ar^ over one million was alarming. They were 
more native on most questions. 



•It has been suggested that older citizens are mcnre critical of schools than the norm. In (act. in 
this survey, they respond closed to the average, citing only two areas of dissatisfaction 
with schools: teaching students to read, write and speak properiy. and ensuring that they 
U»m to deal with social l^ues such as sex. drugs and alcohol. 



Summing Up 

Most people gave the schools in their community a B (39%) or C (35%). suggesting a relatively 
high degree of satisfaction with schools. Some 29% of the population indicated that schools have 
Improved over the past four years. 20% indicated they have become worse, and 42% said they have 
stayed the same. To put It another way. almost three out of every 4 respondents felt that in the past 
five years the schools have stayed the same or improved. 

TWO out of three see their proviix^lal govenment as somewhat or strongly committed to 
maliitainlr^ a high quality educational system and one-half felt that the government received good 
or excellent value for its education dollar. 

Perceptions of the biggest pnd>lems schools lace inchided drug and alcohol abuse (17%). 
discipline ( 1 1%). preparaticmforthe worlq>lace (9%) and improvlngbasfc skills (9%). The most positive 
assessments {ffaic A and B combined) were accorded to the e0iectlveness of the teaching staff and 
the responsiveness of the staff to parents* concerns about their children. However, respondents 
indicated high degrees of dissatlslacUon with performance in reading, writing and spealdng (22% 
somewhat dissatisfied. 1 1% very dissatisfied). 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report sunimarUcs the findings of a national opinion poll« conducted by Dixmna Research 
oi\ behalf of the Canadfan Education Association (CEA). to explore attitudes aiKl perceptions relating 
to issues in deanentaiy and sccondaiy education in Canada. It is the ttod such national sun^ of 
the CiuuuUan public's attitudes towards education that has been conducted by the CEA: previous 
ones were uiKtertaken in 1979 and 1984. 

Although the overall structure dT the suivey has changed over time, some questtons have 
remained essentially the same in each of the three suxvcy ye<^. These include 1) What letter grade 
would you aa^0i to the publicly funded sdiool in your comiouaiy? (R^xmdents were asked to rate 
their schocds uBtng the grades students are often given. th&^ « % B. C, D or F (or fail), to indicate the 
quality of their work.) 2) Do you feel that publicly funded sc^oob in yourcommunity have improved, 
detoiorated or stayed the same? 3) What do you thmk is the biggest pn»blem that scfaods in your 
caranuntty should deal with? For these questions, historical compaxisons are drawn in the anal^ ses 
to detcnnine if public attitudes have changed over time and. if so. to what degree. 

There were 22 questions in this year's survey, which was conducted between May 2 and May 
7. 1990. The questions covered abroad range oftopics beginning with general inquiries into the overall 
quality of pubUdy funded sdiods and the level of funding, and endli^ with more spectQc 
examinations of the quality of the teaching and the social and intellectual preparation of today's 
students. Three of the questions, on the social and intellectual development of students, that 
appeared in the 1990 survey also appeared In 1984: 1) What letter grade (i.e.. A, B. C, D or would 
you use to describe the effectiveness of the te»:hing staff? 2) What letter grade would you use to 
descilbe the preparation of students for the workforce? 3) What letter grade would you use to describe 
the preparation of students for p^-secondaiy education? The content of all 22 of the questions was 
detennlned throu^ the input and co-operation of the CEA opinion poll committee, an eaqicrlenced 
group of Canadian education professkmals, consisting of: 

l>r. Tom Williams (Chair) 
Vice-Principal (Operations and University Relation^ 
Queen's Univeistty 
Kingston, Ontario 

BSr. John Chohrat 
Educatlcm Consultant 
Toronto. Ontario 

Dr. Ray G. Fast 
Director of Education 
Saskatoon Board of Education 

Dr. NaonH Hersom. President of CEA 
President. Mount Samt Vincent University 
Halifax. Nova Scotia 

Dr. Stirling McDowell 
Secretary General 
Canadian Tteachcrs' Federation 
Ottawa. Ontario 

Monsieur Jaoiues Mongeau 
Pr fts t dcn t 

ConseH soolaire de lUe de Montreal 
Montreal (Quebec) 

Monsieur Femand Paradis 
Dtrecteur ^findral 

Federation des commissions scolaires cathollques du Quebec 
Quebec (Quajcc) 
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Mr. Tom Rich 
Chief Director of Programs and Services 
Dep art ment of Education 
Chaxlottetown. PriiK*e Edward Island 

Dr. Eleanor Rourke 
Deputy Minister 
Saakatdiewan Education 
Regtna. Saskatchewan 

Dr. John J. Stapleton 
Dean, Faculty of Education 
Unlvmtty of Manitoba 
Wlnnlpe;g. Manltol>a 

Dr. Rod A. Wickstrom 
Superintendent of Schools 
School District No. 37 
Delta. British Columbia 

Mr. Earle W.H. Wood 
Deputy Minister 
Department of Education 
Fredbricton. New Brunswick 



Although there was some discussion in the introduction to both the 1979 and 1984 surveys 
about the legitimacy of opinion polls, it was nevertheless concluded that polls are a useful tool with 
wlUch to measure pubUc opinion as long as the results are interpreted with the requisite amount of 
caution. 

The analyses In thte report were based on t^e aggregate (or total) responses to each of the 22 
questions. Verbatim responses were dktiwn upon where they were elicited in the survey process. Le.. 
respondents were asked "what do you think is.. .7* and asked to supply their own answer. In addition, 
cross-tabulations were calculated for each of the questions and the twelve demographic character- 
istics listed here: 

•age 
•sex 

•ethnicity 
•income 

•region inhabited 
•education 
•native language 
•marital status 
•empk^ed for pay 
•chlidren in elementaiy school 
•children in secondary school 
•own or rent home 

Several are not referred to spedfteaDy in this report because no statistically signlfkant 
relationship was found. For those that were statistically significant, a discussion of the results is 
provided. For the purposes of this survey, a confidence level of 95% has been chosen indteating that 
there is at least a 95% probability that the association didn't occtir simply as a matter of chance. This 
level is one that is typically used in reporting opinion itoSl results in the media today. 

Hie structure of this report will foDow, with some exceptions, the order in which questions were 
asked in the survey. (Alist of the questtons is found in ApperuUx A.) It begins with overall assessments 
ofpublic school quality (Are schoolsbctter/lhe same/worse than they were five years ago? What letter 
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grade would you assign youv' community school? What would you say Is the bluest problem Csclng 
sdiools todsQT?) and the goveroment's nAt in education. Specifk Issues examined include the 
effectiveness of the te^mg staff, the responsiveness of schools to parents and the success of schools 
in preparing students in selected areas together with the peifoimance of schools in the intellectual 
development of students. The report ends with a summaxy <tf selected demographic factors and brief 
concluding oomiTOnts. 



TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Tht Sample 

The sample in this suxvey consisted of 1200 telephone interviews based on a proportional 
sample randomly drawn from the Canadian population 18 years of age and over. Males and females 
were selected in the san» proportion as the general population. Statistically speiOdng. a sample of 
this size Is considered accurate to within 2.9 percentage points 19 times out ctf 

Althoudi the sampling procedure was designed to produce an approximation of the civilian 
population ofCanada. it should be noted that the sample is only repr^entative of Canadians who have 
direct dial telephone service. Therefore. Canadians accessible mily 1^ a single telephone number 
serving a large nuniber of people, such as residents of senior citizens' homes, ho^itals and Indian 
Reserves and people with radio-tdephone service or no telephone service at all were automatically 
excluded from the sample. Furthermore, the sampling procedure broke down Canada into 1 1 regions 
(10 provinces and Metro Tcnonto): thus residents of Labrador, the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Tfcrritori» were not included in the survey. 

Of the sample taken, the demographic characteristics, the numbers involved in each categoiy 
and the proportion d'the total sampte represented by that nui^a- are set out in ^>pendix B. 

It should be pointed out that a categny for French resptmdents is included in the ethnic 
breakdown. This should not be confused with the other demographic category - mother tor^gue- where 
respondents identified then»elv» as anglophone or francophone. A person who ider^ed their 
ethnic background as French may in fact not speak French at an but may be descended from French 
parents or grandparents or have a French family name. 

The most sophisticated procedures have been used to collect and analyze the Information 
presented in this report, but it must be remembered that surveys are not predictions. They are 
designed to measure public opinion within identifiable statistical limits ofaccuracy at spedfk points 
in time. This survey Is in no way a prediction of opinion or behaviour at any future point in time. 



Reporting of Data 

The survey itself consisted of 22 questions and was conducted 1^ teleph(me mtervlewera 
employed by Dedma between May 2 and May 7. 1990. The answera to these questions were reported 
to the CEA in table form. Aggregate tables showed the freciuency and percentage of answers given by 
all respondents. The mean, the mediari. and the standard error were also provided to the writers of 
this report. 

Cross-tabulations, designed tocompare resporses to two ormore questions, were also provided. 
Althou^ the a^regate tables revealed what the total group felt about a particular question, the cross- 
tabulations provide specific reactfcms of partknilar demographic groups. For rach cross-tabulation, 
a chi-square statistic was provided. This is a test of statistical significance that helps to determine 
whether there is a systematic relationship between the two variabtes that have been cross-tabulated. 
With a test (tf statistical significance we leam the probability that the Observed relationsh^) could have 
happened by chance. For the purposes of the analyses uised in this report, a 95% confidence tevel 
was chosen. This indicates that there Is at least a 95% probability that the association observed 
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between questions in the cn»s-tabulations did cot occur simply as a matter d'chance . In other words, 
we can be confident 95% of the time that the same result would show to successive surveys made 
about the mynf time, using the same sampling procedure, the same tatcrvlewers and the same 
questions. 

For e^h cross- tabulation, n^asures of the individual significance of the sub-categortes within 
each den»^raphic grouping were also provided. In order to make this report more readable to the 
general public, individual statistics are not reported. The authors, in reporting specific data, have in 
nearly all cases (ody reported relaUon^ips that were significant at a 05% confidence level or above. 

It should be pednted out to readers, however, that the confidence rating is based on the entire 
sample stee of 1200. When comparisons are made on the basis of r^on. incon». language, age 
categories, etc., the findings may be subject to a greater amount of error, with less confidence due to 
the smaller samples being ctanpared. 



GENERAL ASSESSMENTS 



Change In Quality of Schools Over Time 

The first question in the survey asked if the schools were better, worse or the same as they were 
five years ago. 42% of the respondents said they had not seen much change in the quality of their 
schools over the past five years. A little under one-third (29%) felt schools had improved while 20% 
thought they had become worse. Between 1984 and 1990, there was a sharp decline in the number 
of people polled who felt that the quality their schocds had improved. (See Figure 1 .) 

Neaily 44% of respcmdents in 1984 felt that schools bad improved: just under 30% fdt that way 
in 1990. H<mever. therewasasimilardecUnein the nunfl)erofpeopIewhothou^t that their schools 
had worsened, fitim 36.6% in 1984 to 20% in 1990. The numbers appear to indicate a decline in the 
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polai^t^ of attitudes towards edticatlon over time. Along wtth th^ dedii» in the number of people 
«^ fed stnmgly. etther positJvety or negative^, towards their school wstem, there has been an 
lncxeasetothenund>erofpe(^wfaothinkthatthelr8choo:shavenotreax^chax^^ Itshould 
be ncAed that the quc^l<m loked in the cuireitt mirrey was modtM alt^ 

on the 1979 and 1984 swms. fThe previous question was *hi geroral how would you compare 
schools of today to schods of your da^ In 1990. the question was: 'Are scho6Is better* worse or 
the 8an» as wy were ttn years agoTI So hMortcal conpansons should be interpreted with the 
requisite amount of caution. 

The cross-tabulations revealed some faidy strong relationships between certain demographic 
variable and the response to this question. Responttents with children in elementary school were 
more likely to say that sdiools have inqmived (34.4%) than people wfth no children in dementaxy 
school (27%). Similaiiy.re^ndents with <^dren in secondary school were more likely to say that 
schools have improved (37.2%) than people with no diildren in secondary school (27.6%). Ihe 
nuiAbers suggest that people who have cinreiit, direct contact wtth the sch^ 
to have a hi^fier opinion of its quality than people whose perceptions have been formed through some 
other means - the media, po'haps. 

Although the overall rdaticmshlp between the level of educatlcni and the perceptton of schods 
now vis-4-vis five years ago was not significant, there was a significant relationship between people 
who are still in scnool (Le.. anyone over the age 18 who is a student at ax^ institution, n^ether a 
secondary schod. c€gep, community ccdlege. universily, etc.) and their perception of publicly funded 
schools now versus five years ago. People still in school were among those least likely to say that 
schools had become worse and were most likely to say that schools had improved. 

The survey also revealed some specific relationships between city size and perception of school 
quality that were statistically significant at the 95% levd or above. Respondents fixim large urban 
centres with populations of one million or more were most likely to say that schools had become worse, 
while people fitnn soiA towns and rural community with populations of less than 10,(XX) were most 
likely to say that the quality of their schools had Improved. 



Gxades Assigned to the Performance of Community Scliools 

In 1990. the most prevalent grade assigned respondents to their community sdiool was B 
(39.2 %). foDowed by C (34.5%), D(7. 1%) . A (6.2%) and finaDy F (3.8%). (See Figure 2.) As in the 
previous question, cross-tabulations with demographic characteristics yielded an inverse relation- 
ship between community size and perception of school qualtty. Req>ondentsfiiom larger communities 
were more hkely to give their schools fiEUling grades (13.4%) than inhabitants of very small or rural 
c(Hnmunities (10.^). There was a wide dtvexgence in grades given to schools by anglophone and 
francophone Canadians. Native speakers of Emthsh were more than twice as likely to give their 
schoolsanA. As can be seen in Figure 3. respondents finom the Atlantk: region (14.3%) andQuebec 
(1^). which have the greatest pr(^)ortion of French-q>ealdi]g people, were most likely to g 
schools failing marks. Respondeiits from the PrairteproviiKXS were most likely to give their schools 
an A while resklents of British c:o!umbia were least likely. In fact nearly half of all British 
Cdumblans polled (48.2%) gave their schools a grade of Cor lower. On the other hand, more than 
half of the respondents fiiom the Prairie provinces (57%) gave their schools a grade of B or above. 

Nearly one-third of all respondents who gave their school an A did so because of the quality of 
the telling. Verbatim aiisvrars indicated that it was geiierally felt that the quality of teaching was 
veiy high and that the tei»hers were concerned, hditfu] and dedicated to teadii^g young pMple. 
Furthennore. 2()% of the respondents who g^ their commuiiitysdio^ an Adid so because thqrf 
that the sdux^ did a good Job preparing the ^udoits for the real world of post-seoontteiy education 
and employment. 

Among respondents v^o gave thdr community school a B. the feeling that schools are. in 
general, good wasthemostfirquentreasonglvenforchoosingthatgrade. People felt that the schods. 
although not great, were dx^ng the best job with the resources available to them A good overall 
perception of Qkt quality of the teaching was the second vaost finequent reason given for the gracte of 
B, 

At the other end of the spectrum. 17.4% of the respondents who awarded schools a C and nearly 
one-quarter of those who awwded a D or Faillr^ grade did so on a perception of po(n' qualify teaching. 
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Figure 3 

Grades Assigned to Community Sctioots - Regional Breakdown 
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It to interestli^ to note that the qtialtty of teaching was mentianed as the reason for giving both good 
and bad marks. The most negative reqwndcnts felt that teachers had Uttle Interest tn teaching 
children to learn but were onljr doing thejob for the money. A lack of discl pUne in the schools and 
insuflOctoit prepaxBtion for the real woiki were also cited as reasons for g^rttig schools grades at the 

low end of t he s^de. 

The general ieding that the quahty of schools has worsened over time is reflects 
Since 1979. the mmiibcr of respondents giving thelrcommunitysdKiolsagradeofAhas declined fi^ 
18.9% to 6.2% , but the numberassljpaing a C has increased from 25.3% to 34.5%. On the other hand, 
there has not been much change In the number of people giving grades of either B. D. or F. 

Bitfest Pxroblems Facing Schools Today 

Drug and alcdiol atmse continues to be the biggest prnblem facing schods today, according 
tol7%ofre^iondents. (See Figure 5.) An ahrat identical number in the previous CEA survey (1984) 
cited drug and alcohol abuse as the bluest problem In 8cho(ds. But concerns expressed in 1984 and 
1^ diverged somewhat beyond that. A lade of dtedpllne was the second most firquent response 
in 1984 and 1990. but the numbers reveal that concern about the lack of discipline has diminished 
somewhat over the sbc years since the last survey. In 1984. some 16.5% of respondents felt the lack 
of dlsclpUne to be the bluest problem facing schools. By 1990. that nundxr had dropped to just over 
11%. 

Stin on the quesUon of the biggest problem facing schools today, the lack of preparation for the 
workforce was the third most fiequent response in 1990. replacing pupils* lack of Interest, which was 
the third mo^ firequent answer in 1984. 

In the 1990 poll, cross-tabulations with demographic characteristics revealed, ironically 
enough, that re^xmdents in the youi^est age cohort (18-24) are most concerned with the problem 
of drug and alcohd abuse. The feeling that the lack of discipline Is the biggest problem facing schools 
today was far down on the lists of the youngest people polled, but increased in frequency as the age 
of the respondents increased. Atthough the greatest nuinber of respondents in the 65 plus age 
category mentlcHied drug and aki^ol abuse, an almost equal number (18%) thought that the lack 
of discipline was the most serious problem. Only 7% of respondents in the 18-24-year-oId category 
thotight that discipline was a problem Responder^ with the most education (i.e.. a university 
degree) wereinostl&elytocite the lackofstudexitpreparatlonfor new techiiolc^j»thebl^^ 
fiu:ing schools today, but those with lower levels of education tend^l to cite drug and ak»hol abuse. 

Drug and alccdiol abuse topped the list of problems fodng schools for all but the highest income 
earners. Respondents in the highest inccane category ($75,000+) thought that the provision of basic 
skins was the biggest problem (20.8%) folkwed by the lack of student mneparatlon for the future 
(18.2%). Just oiieiiicome level befow. there was marked contrast in the concerns expressed: nearly 
27% felt that (hug and afcohol abuse is the biggest problem: only 8.9% mentioned concern with the 
provision ofbasic skills. Slmilariy.middleixiconKearnerstendedtothiiikthatdn^andalcoholabuse 
is the biggest problem. foHowed ly the educaUon of spedal needs chiklrea The problem posed by drug 
and alcohol abuse also held sway as the number one pn^lem facing schools anumg people poUed m 
the towest income catcgortes. The second most Ukefy response in this group, however, was either the 
lads of discipline m- the lack of preparation of stucknts ftx the future. 

Between ai^gkiphones and francophones, a striking difference was olxserved in the perception 
of problems facing schools today. Although nearly one-quaiterofall native speakers of En^ishpcdled 
felt that drug and afcohol abuse is the btffltest problem fadr^ schools today, less than 10% of French- 
speaking Canadians concuired. They were most concerned with the quality of teaching and the 
devetopment of jm^rams for students with ^>ecial rweds. Tlie lack oi student discipline was the 
second moat frequent concern of native speakera of French while the lack of student preparation 
ranked second among ai^phone Canadians polled. 

Respondents from every ethnte group except French Canadians thought that drug and alcohol 
abuse Is the biggrat problem facing schools today: more than 20% of each ethnic group ranked this 
as the nurnber one problem Frenoi Canadians, on the other hand, thought that teadilng ^dents 
with spedal needs is the most pressing problem (14. 1%) foUowed by drug and afeohd abuse (13%). 
Among respondents from aS oUier ethnic groups, there was much less concern with the education 
of special needs groups. For respondents of Northern European descent for example, it ranked at 
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the bottom of their of school problems. Although both males and femalesfelt that drug and alccdiol 
abuse Is the biggest problem that schools today shotild deal with, they dtveiged somewhat on their 
second choices. Maies felt that student preparation was the second moot pressing problem, but 
females thought that schools should address the lack of discipline and respect 

Respondents from all communities, r^strdleas oisize, were unanimous in their belief that drug 
and alcohol abuse, and the need for sex education, are the biggest problems facing schools today. 
Howewtr. res p ondents from uiban areas were near^ twice as likely to say that the Utc^ of disci p li ne 
was a problem than their counterparts from small towns and rural areas. 

At the regional level, the req>onses reflected earlier breakdowns on ethnic and language groups. 
Quebec was the only r^jon not to rank driig and alcohcJ as the number one pnrt>l^ 
(See Figure 6.) The most frequently mentioned pnd^Iem among Qudieckers was the education of 
students with special needs. (See Figure 7.) Although the rrmalnder of the country was In unison 
on drug and alcohol abtise. the recognition of (^er pniblems varied widely from r^on to r^on. For 
Instaiice. racism was seen to be nx)re of a prtd>tan in Quebec, the Prairies arid Ori^^ 
Ctilumbia and Atlantic Canack. (See Figure 8.) Dlsclpltoe was expressed as a problem more 
frequently in Ontario. Oud)ec and British Colunibla. (See Figure 9.) 

Figures 
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RELATED QUESTIONS 

Government Commitment to High S^ality Bducation 

'Dvo'thlrds of the respondents felt that the govcrrunent is somewhat (56. 1%) or strongly ( 10. 1%) 
ccnnmitted to high quality education, while the remalnlr^ third feh that the government Is at best not 
too committed, to fact, nearly 8% all resporideritsfeft that the govermront is iiot at all commuted. 

Breaking down the respcmses by age revealed that <dder age cat^orles (45-54, 55-64 and 65+) 
were more likely to say that the government is stroiig]^ committed to higher quality education than 
their younger counterparts. Those who felt most stnnigly that the government is not at all committed 
to hl^ quality education came from the 35-44 age group. Homeowners were more likely to say that 
the government Is committed to high quality education than were those who rent. 
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F^ure 7 

Biggest Problems for Schoots ^ Teacmng Students with Speeal Needs 
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Figure 9 

Suggest Probidms for Schoc^s - E>(sc^tne 
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Government Committment to H^h Oi^itty EcfucatH)n 
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Accostttng to the suxv^, males have moie con^oice in the govennnent's oommttment than 
females. Neariy 12% of all males fdt that the government Is strongly committed to high quality 
education coniared to Just 8.7% of the females. ...... 

English-speaking Canadians were almost twice as likely as French-speakers to say that the 
government isstnm^committal to education. In fact more than two-thirds ctf the ^igUsh-speaking 
lespondents felt that the government is at teast somevi^t committed to high quplity educaUon while 
near^ half of the francophones polled felt that the government was not too committed (35.2%) ornot 
at an committed (8.8%). Regionally. Quebeckera were least likely to say that the govenmcnt is 
committed to education (42.4%): British Ccdumbians were dose t>ehind (40%). Respondents from the 
Frames. Ontario and Atlantic Canada, on the other hand, were most llkdy to be positive about the 
govenmient'sccnmiitment. In &ct. close to 80% of all respondents from the Prairie region said they 
felt that the government is somewhat committed (66.8%) or s^xoa0)y committed ( 1 1 .4%) to educatioa 
Some 17% respondents in British Columbia showed the least faith in govenmient support of the 
sdiool system, sayibtigthe govonment is nc^ at an committed to educatiim. (See Figure 10.) 

Although the overan relationship betwera community size and commitment to education was 
not statistically significant, there were some stronger relationships revealed when spedflc sizes of 
community were examined. Rrapomlents from large metropolitan areas were more likely to say that 
the government is "^t at alT ccnnmitted to high quality education while residents of smaller towns 
and rural areas were least likely to feel that the government is "not at an" committed to high queOity 
educatftm. 



Value for GoTemment Spending on Education 

Canadians, as a whole, are split on the value they believe the government receives for its 
spending on education. Rot^ghly 50% felt that the goverrmient gets only fair or poor value while the 
remaining 50% felt otherwise. (See Figure 11.) 

University graduates are by far the most likely to say that government gets exceUent value for 
the money it spends on education, and they are the least likely to say that the government gets poor 
value. 

Respondents from British Columbia (26.8%) and Ontario (20.2%) feel that the government gets 
poor value for the money it sprads on education. (See Figure 12.) Quebeckors, on the other hand, 
are least likely to say the government gets poor value for its money. In fact, they have the most 
confidence of ai^ re^n: nearly 1 7% of respinidents fitim Quebec said the government gets exceUent 
value for its money. This represents the highest figure from aiiy region and is near^ twice as high as 
the next most confident areas — the Atlantic region and the Prairies. Approximately 9% of the people 
poUed in each of these regions said their government gets exceUent value for the money it spends on 
educatloiL 

When the ethnic composition of respondents was reviewed, it was found that Canadians who 
identified themselves as French felt that the government gets a "good" return on the money it ^nds 
on education. In fact, ft^ two-thirds of respondents of French or|gm felt that the government gets 
at least a fair value: 16% said the government gets 'exceUent value". Respondents of Eastern 
European descent have the least amount of faith in this respect: fuUy two-thirds said that the 
government gets only fair (50%) or poor (15%) value for the money it spends on education. 



ASSESSBSENT OF SPECIFIC AREAS 



General 

Respondents to the 1 990 CEA Opinion PoD were asked to assign a grade to several key questions 
on the performance of schools In their particular communities. SpeclficaUy. they were asked to grade 
schools as A. B. C. D. or FaUed on a) the effectiveness of the teaching staff; b) the responsiveness of 
the stafi'to parents' concerns about their children's education: c) preparing students for positions in 
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Figure 1 1 

Value for Government ^ndtr^ on Education 
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Figure 12 

Value for Government Spending on Education - Regional Breakdown 
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the woricforce: d) encouragtog the education of giris for caxeers based in science, mathonattc^ and 
technology, and e) preparing students for post-secondaiy studies. 

Table 1 

Aggregate Betotta: Seleetea Variables 

A BCD Fall No Opinion 
(Percentages) 

Effectiveness of teaching staff 
Responsiveness to parents' concerns 
Preparation for the workforce 
Preparation of girls for sd/math/tech 
Preparation of students for 
post-secondary 



Over 70% of all respondents felt that the nation s schools were performing at or above a C on the 
specific factors outlined in Table 1 above. 

The strongest negative views were found on the success of schools in preparing students for the 
workforce. Three-quarters of the respondents said that schools rank at a C or above on preparing girls 
for careers In science, math or technology: 15% tndteated that they performed at a D level or failed. 

Of partknilar interest is the relatively high percentage of people who had no opinion on this 
matter. Given the large amount of attention paid to this matter by some corporate leaders and the 
media in recent years, it might suggest that members of the public are not receiving or understanding 
the message conmiunicated to them from these sources. Hence, a slightly difierent public educational 
campaign might be in order. 

On a positive note. 72.2% of respondents gave the schools a C or higher for their preparation 
of studentsfortheworkforce. Here.however. there was substantial polarization as some respondents 
also e]q>ressed a hi^ degree of dissatisfaction as evidenced by a D or Failing grade (20.9%). 

Effectiveness of the Teaching Staff 

As indicated earlier. 58.5% of reqxmdents suggested that schools shoukl be assigned an A or 
aBfortheeffectivenessafthe teaching staff; only 3.2% gave afailure. Responses appear to be strongly 
related to the occupation of the re^nrndents. the region and the size of the community in which they 
live. 

Teachers and people working in the servtee or cultural sector or in technical areas tend to assign 
iar more A's or B's to the perfomuuKC of schoolson this variable than others. Professionals, executives 
or owners of businesses, together with production and agricultural workers, are more likely to grade 
the schools D or failures. (See Figure 13.) 

When one looks at the Impact <rf the region in which the respondent lives on answers to the 
question of teacher effectiveness, two things stand out: a) the highest degree of satisfaction, as 
evidenced by the assignment of A's and B's. is fbimd in the Atkuitic Region and b) signifk^antly fewer 
A's and B's are given to schools in British Columbia, where a much hi^er percentage of C grades are 
assigned. The largest nunibers of D's or Failtires are found in British Colurhbia and Ontario, 
biteres^tngjy. in British Cohimbia. a very hi^ percentage (12.2%) of people polled expressed no 
opinion on this matter, suggesting to the writers that more public information on the effectiveness of 
the teaching staff in British Columbia schoob m^t be in (»fder. 

Finalfy. residents of communities of <me miiuon people or more assigned lower grades overall 
to the teadiibqg staff, whereas respondents in communiti^ of ten thousand or fewer or in rural 
communities assigned the highest number of A's or B's to schools on this variable. 

When comparisons are made of the answers to this question In 1990 and in 1984. some 
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Figure 14 

Effectiveness of tr^ Teacr^ing Staff 
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Intercsdng observatloxis are poestbk. Overall, the percentage of Agrades awarded rcmalnedrtlat^^ 
coDStantbutthenunlberofBgradestncrtasedtyoverll^^ Ingeiuralthepenxxitageofreqxmcteiits 
sailed wtth the effecttveness of the teaching staff (as evidenced fay the total of A and B graded 
tncieased wbSkt the nuinber txpstaataii no (^InKm dnqiped appradab^. (See Ftgun 14.) The 
percentage of Bgrades rose in aB ro^ons (see Figure 15). and the percentage of A grades rose sligbtly 
in an regions except the Atlantic where there was a drop of approximately 7%. (See Figure 16.) 

Responstveness of the Schools to Parents' Concerns 

In general the Canadians polled were very positive about the responsiveness of schools to 
parents' concerns: almost 58% awarded the schools an A or B. (See Figure 17.) 

StatistiOBlly «^tgnfft<Mint relationships between responses to this question and the following 
demographic vari^tes were found: 1) age. 2) whether they owned or rented their home, 3) ethnicity. 
4) native language. 5) the r^n in which they lived and 6) community size. 

The 18-24-year-oId age group assigned the lowest nuniber of A or B grades to this question 
(48.7%) but they assigned more Cs than most other age cohorts. The highest number of A's and B's 
were assigned hy the 35-44 age cat^iy (67%.) This category would be more likely to have children 
in school than either the youngest or oldest age groupings. As expected, respondents with children 
in elementary schools assigned a signifkantly Idgher nimiber of A or B grades to schools for their 
responsiveness to parents* concerns (70.7%) than those with no children in elementary school. 
(53.3%.) Respondents with no children In elementaiy school were more likely to assign C. There was 
no slgntficant difference m the responses of people who have children in secondary schools and those 
who havent. This may reflect the feet that, traditionally, elementary schools are neighbourhood 
scho^ and have cons&lerably more parental contact than secondary schools. To the writers, it also 
begs the question as to whether or not secondary schools should p^ more attention to this perception, 
particular^ if their cdjjectlve is to increase support for publidy funded schools. If the perceptions of 
your client groups (here, the parents of secondary school students) are not significantly different from 
those of the public at large, it could suggest that a potentially powerful support group is being 
overlooked or is not concerned about this aspect of the schools' performance. 

Homeownera were farmore likely to assign Agrades to the school than those who rent, the latter 
tending to give C more frequently. 

A strfidng difference was found when the answers about the responsiveness of schools to 
parents' concerns were examined in relationship to the offk^lal language spoken hy the respondent. 
Those who indicated that their language is &^Ush gave a much h^er proportion of A's to schools 
(21.4%). than those whose native language is Ftench (1 1%.) Francophones are far more Ukely to 
asslgnagradeofDorFatttothescho6lsonthlsquestion(13.1%.) Responses to this quesUon strongly 
suggest to the authors that schools need to address w^ in which they can improve their 
r^ponslveness to this group of Canadians. 

Looking at the r^on in which the respondents lived, we find significant differences in the 
perceptions of responsiveness of schools to parents' concerns. Those who live in the Prairies (67.6%) 
were most like^ to assign gjrades of A or B. followed by respondoits in the Atlantic provinces (60.9%). 
whereas Quebeckers assigned the fewest A grades of any region. 

Again, the size of the community appears to have a significant impact. Residents of cities of 
one mllbon w more assigned the fewest number <rf A's and the highest number of D's or Failures to 
schools for their responsiveness to parents' concerns. 

Preparation of Students for the Workforce 

It is in response to this question that the people polled were the least charitable: almost 21% 
gave the schools a D or fieOhng grade. Yet this represents an improvement over the 1984 stuciy when 
almost 29% gave grades in this range. Also noted Is a sizeable growth in the number of B's and C's 
awards (See Figure 18.) 

The percentage of Agrades awarded on the preparation of students forthe workforce increased 
in the Prairies. Ontario, and Quebec, remained constant in British Columbia and decreased slightly 
in the Atlantic R^^ (See Figure 19.) But even in the Atlantic provinces, a higher total percentage 
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Figure 16 

Effectiveness of the Teaching Staff - Numder of A's Assigned 
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Figure 1 7 
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Figure 18 

Pf eparanof) of Studems tor ine WorWorce 
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Preparafion of Students for Vre Workforce • Number of A's Assigned 
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Figure 20 

Preparatton of Giris for Science. Matti and Tecfinoiogy 
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dA and B grades was awarded. Between 1984 and 1990. respondents in Atlantic Canada, although 
still positive, assigned more ^8 and fewer C's. 

nieie was also an aggregate increase in the percentage of C's assigned to schools on the 
preparation of studentsforthe workforce. Furthermore, the number of respondents assi^UngD's and 
Fs here dropped hy near^ 10 percentage points. Respondents m 1990 were also much less 
ambivalent than their counterparts in 1984. when nearfy one-quarter said they had no opinion about 
the schools' dbiUty to prepare students for the work£orce. Only 7% of people pdled m the current 
survey had no opinion. In terms of all (piestions in this cluster, the strongest negative views were 
expressed on this question. Again, respondents fixan communities ofamiUlonormare gave the lowest 
number of A or B grades and the highest immbers of D's or Failures. At the other end ofthe spectrum, 
residents of communities of ten thousand or fewer gave the l^ghest number of A and B grades to 
schools for their performarK^e on this question. 



Pfeiiaratloii of Girls In Science, Bfathematics and Technology 

In general, respondents were satisfied with the preparation of girls in science, mathematics and 
technology. Slightly over 75% graded the schools at C or higher and almost 45% awarded an A or a 
B. Grades of D or F were awarded by 14.8% oi respondents. (See Figure 20.) 



Table 2 

Sex vs Preparation of Girls for Careers In Science . BSath and Technology 

ABC D/Fail No Opinion 
(Percentages) 

Male 7.5 37.3 31.0 13.3 10.8 

Female 12.7 32.2 29.5 16.3 9.3 



When the responses were examined in more depth, several mteresting jralnts were revealed. 
Answers appear to be related veiy strongly to age. education level, occupation, sex. native language 
and region of domicile. 

Hie oldest and youngest respondents, i.e.. those in the 18-24 and the 6t> or older age groups 
assigned the hl|ghe^ grades to the school syston for the preparation of girls for careers in scieiKre. 
mathematics and technology. As indicated earlier, there was also a relatively high number of 
individuals, particulaxiy 35 years of age and upwards, who had no opinion on this matter. In the 
authors' (pinion, this nUght indicate that media and corpcn^te campaigns to increase public 
awareness of the need for better-trained science, math and technolojjy graduates, particularly 
females, have not fully reached or been accepted by their audieixres. The strongest negative feelings 
on this matter were expressed by the 45-54 age group, among whk;h 18.5% gave the schools either 
a D or a Failure. 

There would appear to be a strong relationsh^) between the education level attained by the 
respondents and the grades assigned on the question of preparing girls for careers in science, 
mathematics and technology. The highest number of A grades were given by people with public 
school, elonentaiy school en* a miall amount of seccmdary schofd education, and by Uiose who dasslfy 
themselves as being still at schocd. ^mllarly. individual with vocational or technical college, some 
university preparation or a university d^ree gave the lowest number A's. 

Professionals, executives and business owners ^e. by far. the lowest niunber of A and B grades 
to the system's success m the preparation of girls for careers in science, mathematics and technolo^. 

Females gave the school system a higher percentage of Agrades (12.7%) than males (7.5%). but 
the total number of A and B grades was almost the same — 44.8% for male respondents and 44.9% 
for females. 
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It is tntextstiiig to note that those who classified themselves as having a Ftench background 
gave a greater mimber of A aiHlB grades than any i^er ethnic group: nearly 54%asslgiwdAorB 
to the system on the preparation of ^ils for careeio in science, mathematics and technologjr. Similarly, 
those whose mother tongue is French also gave significantly hlglier grades to the school system than 
anglophone. 

On this variable, as In others, regional differences appeared. British Columbians were much 
less Ukefy to assign A grades to their system than any other region. Th^ were also much more likely 
to assign C and to have no opinion. (See Figure 21). 

Respondents in communities of nver one milUon assigned the smallest number of A or B grades 
and the highest number of D or Falling grades. It is also here that the highest percentage of "no 
opinion" responses was recorded, hitcrestingfy, there was no significant difference in the responses 
of people with children in elementary or secondary school and those without. 

Figure 21 
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Preparation for Post-secondary Education 

Respondents in general felt that schools were doing a good job in preparing students for post- 
secondaxy education: 81%asslgnedA.B,orCgrades. Indeed. asseenmFlgure22. satisfaction levels 
have liKreased over the past six years, as evidenced by the greater percentages of A and B awarded 
in 1990 than 1984. 

Historical comparisons revealed that people polled in 1990 were much more positive about their 
schools* ability to prepare students tor post-secondary studies than the group surveyed six years ago. 
The number of respondents assHpilng a B or above in fact Jumped finom just under 35% in 1984 to 
nearly 53% in 1990. while the number of respondents giving their schools a failing grade was nearly 
cut in half (6.9% in 1984 compared to 3.8% in 1990.) 

When these responses are examined according to several demographic variables, there appears 
to be a strong relationship between the answer elicited and the region of domicile and occupation. 
Prt^essionals. executives and owners of businesses, together with office workers, were more likely 
to assign fewer A grades to their schools' ability to prepare students for post-secondaiy studies than 
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FiQure 21? 

Preparatfon of Students for Post-Secondary Studies 
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an (^er groups. Similarly, pmfwslonals, executives and owners of a business were also more Ukxfy 
to assign a grade (tf D or Fail to the system: almost 20% g/sm the school system a feOli^ grade. 

On a regional basis, the smallest nuniber of A's and B's (42.49^ and itt highest nundier of C's 
were given in Brttlsb Cohmibla. In comparison, the highest nund)cr of A ai/i B grades were given in 
the Prairies (57.696.) SlgyHficantly, the total percentage of A and B grades increased in each r^n 
of the country over 1984. (See Figure 23.) 

Again on the question cf schools' ability to prepare students for post-secondaiy studies, the 
highest degree of dissatisfaction, as seen in the assignment ctf D or Failing grades, was found in 
communities of over one milhoa Here, also, the lowest number of As and B's were allotted. In the 
smallest communities, r^xmdents gave a much highor proportion of A or B grad» to the school 
system on this question. 

There is a popular belief that because of h^ tax rates and their impact on our older citizens, 
the 65 years or older group is much more critical of our school systems than the general population. 
In point of fact, that appears not to l>e the case. For instance, on each of the variables reviewed in 
this section, respondents aged 65 or over assigned the schools the smallest percentage of D grades 
and in all but two of the categories awarded the bluest nuniber of A's. No other age group consistently 
rated the schools as highly on these questions or assigned a smaller number m Falling grades! 



ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL PERFORMANCE: 
STUDENT INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

General 

The following cluster of questions was designed to elicit opinions on some aspects of the 
mteUectual development of students and the degree to which respondents were satisfied with the 
pofonnanceofthelrcommunityschools in theirin each area. The questions covered a) learning skills 
and knowledge in science. mathemaUcs and technok^. b) learning to read, write and speak properly, 
c) tearning problem-sohir^ skills and d) developing a respect for lifelong teaming. 



Table 3 

Aggregate Results: Student IntellectttBl Developmeat 

Neither 

Dissat. Dls. or Satis. Satisfied 

Uam Knowledge Sc/Mth/Tech 20.0% 12.1% 67.9% 

Learn to Read,Wrlte& Speak Properly 34.2% 7.3% 58.5% 

Learn to Sohe Problems 25.2% 12.1% 62.6% 

Develop Respect for Lifelong Learning 30.6% 14.3% 55.1% 



On an aggr^te basis, the area that causes the most concern for respondents is perfcmnance 
inreadlng. writing and speakbig: one-third (34%) of the popuIatKm was d i ssa t is fi ed with performance 
levels on this question. As for the schools* performance in developing a respect and love of Ilfelor^ 
learning* abnost 31% of respondents were dissatisfied. On the learning ofsdence skills, dissatisfaction 
levels were at the 20% level rising to 25% for the learning of pr^blem-sohring skills. 

At this point, each of the questions in this intellectual devetopment cluster will be reviewed to 
see which demographic variables appear to have the most efiect on answers. 
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Learning Skills and Knowledge iu Science, 
Blathematies and Tedinology 

As can be seen from Table 3. 67.9% of respondents Indicate that they were satisfied with the 
perfonnance of the schools In the teaching of science, matl^matics and technology- Again, given the 
high degree of co ncer n expressed by both the media and hlgh-praffle, Canadian coiiK»Bte teaders, this 
relativdyh^deglte of satlsiaction may be seen as somewhat surprising. As was seen man earlier 
question on science, mathematics and technology, the highest d^rec of satisfaction was expressed 
by thel8-24-yeap^ age group and those 65 years ofage or n»ire. 

Perhaps the denK^raphic variables most significantly related to responses to the question about 
leamii^ skills and knowledge m science, mathematics and technokig^ were language and region. 
Individuals who Identified themselves as French-speaking tended to have a lower d^ree of 
satlsffu:tion (63. 1%) thannatlve speakers ofBn^lsh (67.5%). Father, when the 
examined, Biit^ Columbians and respcmdents fiinn Ontario were the mo^ dissatisfied with the 
sdiools* perfonnance on this vartabte. The highest satisfaction lcvt\s were morded in the Atlantic 
R^on and the Prairies. (See Figure 24.) 

People with the lowe^ nlucatlonal level were the least dissatisfied wlUi the perfonnance of the 
schools In the area oS learning sklOs and kmra^edge tn science, mathematics ami technology, and. 
^miterbr, the most satisfied w all respondoits. Professhmals, executives and owners of businesses 
were sig n i fi ca ntly more dissatisfied (26. m than the average of aQ other groups on this variable (20%). 

As found in many (tf the previous questions, residents of dtles of one million or more expressed 
higher dlssatlsfactHm levels (23.59^ than any i^er size community. The respomes among the other 
three types of communities showed no significant differences. 

It Is Interesting to note that r»pondents with children in secondary schocd showed a higher 
satlsfiactlon tevd than those who do not have children in secondary schods. Similarly, those with 
children current^ enrolled in elementaiy schools showed a higher degree of satisfaction with the 
performance of the schools on this variable than those without and. in addition, registered a 
significantly lower level of dissatisfaction with the schools and their ability to teach skills and 
knowledge in science, mathematics and technology. 

School Performance - 

Ensuring that Students Learn to Read, Write and Speak Properly 

In exp r es si ng their dissatisfaction with the schools In ensuring that students Icam to read, write 
and speak pfoperfy,ivspondents were less ambivalent than on aixy other qiiestion in this cluster. In 
fact, 34.2% of re^xmdenis were di^tl^ed with their schod's perfonnarux in this area, the highest 
rate of all the questions In this cluster. (See Figure 25.) 

On further analysis, it was fouiui that responses to this item were related to age. marftal status, 
r^on, native language, aikl whether en* not respondents have a chlkt attending elonentary school. 

Those m the youngest age group (18-2^ had the lowest dissatisfaction levels (18.7%) and 
highest satlslaction levels (72.0%) with the performance of the school <m this question. At the other 
end of the q>ectruin, those 56 years of a^ or older had by for the highest dissatisfaction levels (46.5%). 
Interesting^, this Is the onfy variable on which older respcmdents expressed a higher d^ree of 
dissatisfaction than c^er age groups, as can be seen finm the bar chart. (See Figure 26.) 

Francoi^ones tended to express a tower percentage of satisfied responses (49.8%) than 
anglophones (61 . 1%) and they were also more Uk^ to express no opinion on this matter. 

Respondents In the Prairies and Atlantic Canada had far larger percentages (^satisfied opinions 
thaii other r^cms. Res&ients of Ontario and Quebec were far more dlssatisfii^ with the performance 
of the schools In ensurli^ that students learn to read, write and speak properly. 

The final denu^raphlc variable on which a significant difference was found in this question was 
whether or not the respondent had a child In elementary schooL Those with a child In elementaiy 
school had a far higher level of satisfaction (65. 1%) than those without (55.8%). Interestingly, no 
significant difference was found in the responses of those with a child In secondary school and those 
without. 
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F^ure 24 

Idamif^ Skills in Soenco. Math anoi T9CiYmM)gy - Regfons^ Bro^utown 
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Sdioikl Performance - Bnenring that Students 
Learn Froblem-aoMng SkfOs 

More than twice as mai^ respondents (62.6%) expressed satisfaction with the school's 
peiformance in ensuring that students learn problem-soKing ^ills than expressed dissatisfaction 
(25.296). 

Significant difference in the answers to this question were revealed on a number of different 
demographic variables: age. occupation* native lang'-.age, region, community size and whether or not 
the respoident had a child attendii^ elen»ntaxy school 

The youngest group of respondents (18-24 year^ expressed a slgniOcantly higher degree of 
satisfaction with the schools than other age groups: the bluest degree of dissatisfaction was found 
in the SO-64-year-cdd age gtoup. 

Compared to other occupations, professionals, executives and owners of businesses gave a 
significantly lower approval rating to the schools in ensuring that studmts learn problem-solving 
skins. Re^ondents whose first language is French also expressed a higher dissatisfaction level 
(29.2%) than their English-speaking counterparts (24%.) 

Hie Prairies had significant^ kr^ /els of dissatisfaction ( 16.9%). whereas Quebec had the 
lowest percentage of satlsiactlon with s^ocds* peiformance in teaching problem-soWmg skills 
(52.7%). 

As on Toany previous questions, residents of areas of over one million expressed dissatisfaction 
at levels that were statistically significant. The highest degree of satisfaction with the peifonnance of 
the sOiOdls in this variable was found in communiUes of 10,000-99.999 people. Flmdly. people with 
children in dementaiy schools were far more positive In their responses to this question (70.6%) than 
respondents who did not have children in etementaiy schools (59.6%). No slgnifkant differences were 
found between reqxmdents with children In secondaiy schools and those without. 
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Scbool Pexformance - Eararing tbat Students 
Develop a Respect and Love of Lifelong le a rn in g 

Almost one-third of the population (30.6%) expressed dissatisfaction with the perfonnance of 
the 8cho6Is In ensuiing that students develop a respect and love of Xncompaiison 
with all other questions in this cluster, respondents gave the lowest percentage ofse»tsflcd responses 

(55.1%) here. . . ^ 

Residents of the Atlantic provinces graded their schools the higher on this quedion (64.7%) 

while respondents in British Colunibia gave the lowest percentage of satisfied answers *48%). 

In answering this question, respcmdents fnan populations of one xnllllon or more gave a far 

htfher percentage of dissatisfied answers (36.8%) than other regions (30.8%). Residents of 

communities of under 10.000 or rural areas responded the most posttivehr to this quesUon. Finally. 

people with children in elementaiy school were significantly less dissatisBed than those without. No 

significant differences were found between respondents with children in secondary school and those 

without. 



HUMAN AND SOCIAL DEVELOPBffl^NT 



Introduction 

The 1990 opinion poll asked a series of five questions about the human and social development 
of students. SpccSflcaDy. lespondentswere asked toreglstertheirlevel ofsatisfaction or dissatisfaction 
about their schoors ability to teach students to 1) tderate. respect and co-operate with others. 2) 
develop a sense <rf self-worth and confidence, 3) show personal Initiative and self-dlscipllnc. 4) accept 
people of different races and cultures and 5) deal with social issues such as sex, drugs and alcohoL 
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Aggregate Results: Human and Social Development 
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With social issues 



Overall respondents were quite positive about their schools and human and social devdop^ 
nient Morcthan50%oftheresq?oiulentstothe8eftveque8tioii88aldthatthqrwcreelthcr*son^ 
or %ery" satisfied. Those poBed were most positive on their schooTs rtillity to instO racial tolerarice 
and to teach students how to cope with social issues. More than 20% of the respondents to each of 
these two questions said they were veiy satisfied. 
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Respondents were also positive, overall, about the human and social development of students, 
but there wassome dissn t tsfa c tloa This was most marked in the questions about students tolerating, 
itspectlng and co-operatinigwtth others and about showing a sense of persraal initiative and aeu- 
diac4)]ine. In both cases, neaify 3096 of reqwndents said they were either veiy dissatisfied or 
somewhat dissatisfied with thetar schools* perfonnance. 

Here is a more detaited discussion of the associations revealed between these questions and 
certain demographic groups. 



Tolerate, Respect and Co-operate with Others 

More than half of all people polled were at least somewhat satisfied with their local schools' 
ability to teach students to tolerate, respect and co-operate with others. Cross-tabulations revealed 
that this sentiment was feiriy evenly spread across all age categoriea In every age group, more than 
50% of respondents were satisfied wtth thdr schod here. On the negative side, the cross-tabulations 
also revealed that respondents in the second oldest age category (55-64) were more likely to be 
dissatisfied with the performance of their schools (40.4% of respondents in this age group) than any 
other age category. 

Also demonstrated here was a very strong relatlonsh^} between ethnic background and the 
answer to this question about the schools' ability to instil tolerance, respect and co-operation. 
Respondents of Anglo-saxon ancestry were among those most likely (65.7%) to be satisfied with their 
schools* performance in this area. By the same token, this group was least likely to indk»te 
dissatisfaction (26.3%). FYench-Canadlans were the most ambivalent here; this group had the highest 
number of respondents who were neither dissatisfied nor satisfied with their schools* peiformance 
(16.8%). 

Cross-tabulations on the basis of language, however, revealed that francophones were much 
more like^ to be dissatisfied (34. 1%) and much less likely to be satisfied (49.3%) with the poformance 
of their school on this question than their Eqglish-qjeaklng counterparts. Nearl^ two-thixxis of 
anglophones p611ed said they were satisfied, but fewer than half of the fiancop^ones felt this way. 

Pcdlowing the pattern seen when rutlve language was taken into account. Quebec stood out in 
the regional calcu l a t i on s as being the r^on least likely to be satisfied with their schools' porformance 
in instiUing respect tolerance and co-operation (51%). Respondents from the Atlantic region were 
much more Ukdy to be poaittve (7 1 .3%) on this question. At the other end of the spectrum, residents 
of the Prairies and British C(dumbia were least likely to say they were dissatisfied. Just over 20% 
of the respondoits fixnn e^h of these two r^lons gave negative responses. (See Figure 27.) 

in cross-tabulations with other questions, there was an inverse relationship between 

community size and a positive response. Respondents firom laige. urban centres were least Ukely to 
be satisfied and most likely to be dissatisfied. Hils contrasts to the rural respondents who were most 
likely to be satisfied (67%) and least likely to be dissatisfied Qust under one-quarter of all the 
respondents). 



Develop a Sense of Self-worth and Confidence 

Respondents were overwhefanii^ly confident about their school's ability to instil a sense of self- 
worth and confidence in students. Just under two-thirds of all respondents answered positively. 
Fewer than one-quarter said they were dissatisfied. 

Cross-tabulations with demographic characteristics revealed that respondents in the 55-64 age 
categoiy were most likely to be dissatisfied with their schools' ability to instil self-worth and 
contUence. Ironically, the youngest age categoiy (18-24. mai^ of whom are probably stm students) 
also felt negatively about their schools* ability to instil in them a sense of tolerance. (See Fi^ire 28.) 

In fact, on schodTs developing a student's self-worth and confklence. fewer people (59.9%) in 
the 18-24 age categcuy said they were satined than ar^ other age group. There was also some 
relationship revealed between incon» and the response to this question. The highest level of 
satisiactton (near^ three-quarters of aU respondents) was aqpnssed by people makfing between 
$45,000 and $55,000 a year (74%). Those in the second lowest income ($15.000-$25,OOS category 
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Figure 27 

Students Tolerate. Respect mxi Cooperate witn One Anotner 
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were far less (q)Uml8Uc. Just over 64 percent ttf them said th^ were satisfied, the lowest figure among 
all income groups. 

Again a strong relationship was noted between status as homeowner or renter and the response 
to this question. Homeowners were more Uketyto be satisfied and less likely to be dissatisfied than 
tenants. As weU. a strong][y positive relationship was noted between marital stattis and the re^xmse 
to this question, hlon married respondents (69.6%) were satisfied than staigle respondents (58. 1%). 

Mother tongue was also associated with the perception of a school's ability to instil a sense of 
self-worth and confidence in students. Anglophones (67.3%) were more likely to be satisfied than wer« 
Prench-speakli^ respondents (59.3%). However, there was no divergence between English- and 
French-speakers on dissatisfaction: over 21% from each linguistic group gave nt^ative respoi^es. 

Although there was some association between region of domicile and perception of a schooFs 
ability to InstU self-worth and confidence in students, only the Prairies had a relationship that was 
statistically significant. Residents of Alberta. Saskatchewan and Manitoba were among those most 
likely to be satisfied and least likely (15%) to be dissatisfied. Again, there was a strong inverse 
rektionship between community size and a positive response to the question. Nearly three-quarters 
of all rural Inhabitants were satisfied while nearly one-quarter of the respondents from Isaqge urban 
areas were dissatisfied. 

Show Pexsonal Initiative and Self-discipline 

A little over one-haU of all respondents (54. 1%) felt that their schools did a satlsfactoiy Job of 
instilling in their students persona] initiative and self-dlsdpline. However. 29.8% of all respondents 
were not satisfied with their schools' perfonnance on this item. 

There was an overwhelmingly positive relationship between region of origin and his/her 
perception of the school's ability to instil personal initiative and self-dlsclpllne. Nearty three-quarters 
of the respondents from the Atlantic region said they were satisfied with their school's performance 
In this area. This was nearly ten percentage points higher than the next most positive region— the 
Prairies, where over 61.1% of resporKlents were satisfied with thefr schools. Ontario (36.5%) 
expressed the most dlssatlsfiactlon of any region. (Refer to Figure 29.) 



Ftgure 29 
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Broken down on the basis of language, there was not much dlffexence between the responses 
of English and French-speakers. In both cases, around 30% said they were d^tf with their 
schools' ablUty to foster a sense of personal initiative and self-dlsclpllne. E^.«ilsh-speaklng 
respondents were, however. sU^tfy more likely to say they were satisfied with their schools (nearly 
5896) than their French-speaking counterparts (50.2%). 

Rural resblents were again more positive about the ability of their schools to foster personal 
initlattve and self-dlscipUne. Some 61% from nual areas said they were satisfied with their schools, 
but only 48% fixsn laxge cities were satisfied. The second oldest age category (55-64) was again the 
most likely to express dissatisfaction with the schools' performance and the least likety to say they 
were satined. 



Accepting People of Different Cultures and Races 

General^, respondents were satisfied with their school's ability to foster students' acceptance 
of people of dlflerent cultures and races; only 20% said they we'.c dissatisfied. Given the current level 
of concern in the media about racism, this finding could be seen as somewhat surprising. Cross* 
tabulations revealed some relationship between age and the answer to this qu^tioiL However, among 
individual age categories there were no significant relationships. 

There was a ^rong relationship between marital status and perception of a school's ability to 
teach racial tolerance. Nearfy three-quarters of all martcd respondents thought that schools did a 
satisfactory job. Single people or those In common-law relationships, on the other hand, were most 
llkefy to be dissatisfied. 

Also noted was a significant association between ethnicity or region of origin and perception of 
the school's ability to instil racial tolerance in pupils. Native Canadians and people of Asian and 
Middle-Eastern origin were the nK>st likely of any ethnic group to say that they were dissatisfied with 
their school's performance. By the same token, these respondents, who constitute some of Canada's 
visible minorities, were least likely to say they were satisfied with their school's ability to instil racial 
tolerance. 



Learn to Deal with Social Issues 

As in all the other questions related to the human and social development of students, the 
majority were positive about the schools* abOity to teach students to cope with social issues — such 
as sex and drug and alcohol abuse. Just under two- thirds (61%) registered satisfaction while a little 
over one-quarter (25.3%) were not satisfied. 

A strong relationship was revealed between age and perception of the success of schools in 
teaching ^dents to deal with social issues. Older resix>ndents were much more likely to be 
dissatisfied than younger ones. Nearly 40% of all 55-64-year-okis were dissatisfied as opposed to only 
16.6% of the 35-44 age group. Similarly, yoimger respondents were much more likely to be satisfied. 
Nearly three-quarters of those in the 35-44 age category, for example, said they were satisfied with 
their schools. (See Figure 30.) 

People with higher incomes were more likely to register satisfaction than those with lower 
Incomes. Neatly 75% of respondents ma^ng $45.000-$55.000 said they were satisfied. At the same 
time, only 18.7% m this same income bracket expressed dissatisfaction, the lowest In all income 
brackets. 

The unemployed were more likely to be dissatisfied with schools than people with a Job. TWo- 
thirds of all emplogred respondents were satisfied as opposed to 56% of those who were not working. 

En^lsh-speaking respondents (65.3%) were more likely than their French-speaking cotmto'- 
parts (56.2%) to express satisfaction with their school's ability to teach students how to cope with 
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social Issues. Nearly one-third of an French-speaking respondents were dissatisfied. Althou^ there 
was no overall relationship established In either case, the survey revealed that people with the lowest 
level of education and people living in large urban centres were more likely to be dissatisfied with their 
school on this question. 



Figure 30 
Learn to Deal with Sooat issues 
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SUBOfABY OF SELECTED 
DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 

Children in Elementaxy School 

To many questions, people with children tn elementary school gave responses that were 
significantly different firom those people without In all of these questions, people wtth children in 
etemcntaxysdiool were far moTB llk^ to give high grades to the schocdsf^ 
the perfonnancc of the schocd. Thus, th^ were less hkeiy to aay that the peifonnance of scho<d8 had 
woraened In the iNist five yeaxs and were mr nwre Ucefy to grade them A or B. They were a^ 
likely to give a flrecfeofA to teachers and a gmdeofA or B to the fallowing: responsiveness of schools 
to parents* coocons, preparrtion for the workplace, the ediKatfcm of students in science and 
mathematics, as well as teaching students to read and write and to solve pn^tems. There also was 
a much greatertendency forpeoj^e Inthls cat^oiy toglve a hlglier number of satlsfiactoiy grades on 
the peifonnance of schools in some social issues, such as ensuring that students tolerate, respect and 
co-operate with others, develop a sense of self-worth and c o nfide n ce, show personal initiative and self- 
discipline, and team to deal with social issues such as sex, drugs and alcohol. 

In contrast (with the exception of a veiy small number of variables), parents of students In 
secondaiy schod did not respond significant^ difiemitly firom those who do not have offspring to 
secondaiy schools. It certainly su^ests to the writers that the strongest allies of the school systems 
are those people with children in our elementaxy schools. It might be sng^sted that the secondaiy 
schools have a challenge ahead of them to Increase the satisfaction or awareness of the parents of 
secondaiy school students. 



Region 

Dlflerent regions often produced different responses that were statistically significant. Re- 
spondents ham the Prairies were the most positive towards their schools, followed by those from 
Atlantic Canada. Further, these two r^ons viewed the efiectlveness of teachers more positively, the 
responsiveness of the schools to parental concerns more positively, and were much more positive 
towards the performance of the schools in teaching children to read and write, problem-solve, tolerate 
others and develop a sense of self-worth, and show personal initiative and self-discipline. 

In assigning an overall rating to community schools. Quebeckers tended to give their schools 
more falUiig ffB&a and fewer A's and Ws than did other regions. Quebec re^xmdents were 
dissatl^ed with the performance of their schools in ensuring that students learn to read, write and 
speak properiy. and were dlssati^ed on the question of problem-sohring skills and toterance. rrapect 
and co-operation with others. Ontarfans gave the lowest grade or expr»sed dissatisfaction at a level 
higher than did other provinces on more variables than any other province. 

British Columbians gave the fewest A and B grades for the perceived effectiveness of teachers, 
the preparation girls in science, mathematics and technology, and the preparation of students for 
theworkforce. Re^ondentsfromBrttlshColumblaalsodlsfi^greedahl^erpercentageofthetimewtth 
prevailing national opinion cm the success of schools in preparing students for the workplace. Finally, 
Bilti^ Columt^ residents were more p<»ltive than peo^e firom any other region that the schools 
were doing a very sati^actoiyjOb in ensuring that students develop toleran(», respect, and the ability 
to co*operate wtth others. 

Language 

Francophones tended to be less enthusiastic at)out their schools than their anglophone 
counterparts, assigning a statistically significant number of lower grades to the performance of 
schools tn their community. Fterich-^ieakera assigned lowergrades to schools on thetrr»poiistveness 
to parents* concerns, on the success of the schools in teachir^ science, mathematics, and technolpgy 
skins to students, and on their ability to teach students to read, write and problem-sohre. Ihey also 
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tended to have fewer satisfactory responses when grading their school's In developing a reflect and 
love for lifelong learning. Francophones gave far fewer satisf^irtoiy grades to the schools in ensuring 
that students toterate, respect and co-opeiate with others, develop a sense of adf-worth and 
confidence, show personal initiative and self-discipline, and leam to deal with social issues such as 
sex. drugs and alo^ol On the other hand. French-speakers were far more positive than the average 
In rating the schools in encouraging and preparing girls for careers based In science, mathematics 
and technology, and they were more satisfied than the average with the value that the province 
receives for its money spent on education. 

Community Size 

The d^ree of dtesattefactlon with the peiframance of schools noted by respondents in arras of 
one mUllon population oar mine was alannlng. Hiey tended to be much more native In assessing 
the perfonnance of their community schools, sm^lariy. they gave far fewer A and B grades to the 
effectiveness of teachers, and they gave a higher percentage ofD's and Failures and the lowest number 
of A's and B*s to the responslvmess d schools to parents* concent. In our laigest population areas, 
responses to the evaluation of the schools in pxeparing students for po^-secondaiy education showed 
the smallest nunibers of A's and B's and the highest nuniber of falling grades. And in grading the 
schocd's ability to teach problem-sohrlng. respect for lifelong learning, tolerance for others, developing 
a sense of self-worth, and ensuring that students show personal Initiative and self-dlscipIine, 
respondents fium areas of one minion population or more indicated the bluest degree of dissatis- 
faction and the lowest satisfaction levels. 

Age 

It Is worth noting that comments in the media sometimes suggest that our older citizens (65 
years and up) have a tendency to be more cntiod the school ssystems in their comm. nlties than 
the norm. In fjsct, this survey sug^sts that our oilder dtlzens respond very closely to the average 
respondent In Canada. They tend to t>e. together with the 18-24-year-oId group, more positive about 
the schools' m^nslveness to i»rents' concerns axui their prep arat ion of glils for careers In science. 
mathematl(» and techiu>k^ than the average. There are two areaswhere the performance of spools 
evoked responses among the pc»t-65 age group that ml^t be classed as dissatisfaction: In teaching 
students to read, write and speak properly, and in ensuring Uiat students team to deal with social 
Issues such as 8C3C drugs and alcohol 

It is Interesting to note that the 18-24 age group g^ the higbest grades to the school system 
of any ^roup for Khools' responsiveness to parents* concerns, to the preparation of gbls for careers 
In science, matlNsmatlcs and technok^, to teaching students how to read and write and speak, and 
to teaching studmis problem-solving skills. 



SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS 

A strong majority of Canadians polled expressed overall satisfaction with the schools in their 
communttles. Most pec^le gave the schools In their community a B (3996) or C (35%) . suggesting a 
relatively hl^ degree ofsatlafactton with schools. Some 29% ofthepopulatKm indicated that schools 
have tmproved over the past four years, 20% Indicated they have become worse, and 42% said they 
have stayed the same. 

Two out of every three people polled see their provincial government as smnewhat (50%) or 
strongly (10%) committed to malntBlnlng a high quality educational system and almost one-half of 
the re^oindents felt that the government received good (39%) or excellent (9%) vahie for Its education 
dollar. 
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Uacrwpondents felt that the government received good (39%) or excellent (9%) value for Its education 

^ E*^,^?® °^ himcst pnrt>lcnis schools face included dnig and alcohol abucc (17%). 
disclpline(n%).preparatlcMSfortheworiq)lace(9%)a^^ TTie most positive 

assessments (grade A and B combined) were accorded to the effectiveness of the teaching sSffand 

tJlSr^??'*f'S!?^l?^****^'**^5PP*^^^ However, xespondents 

^teated relatlwAr hl^ degrees of dlssatia&ctlon with performance in reading, writing and speaking 
(22% somewhat dissatisfied. 1 1% very dissatisfied). 

"^^liSlT*^ aught be seen to indicate substantial rown for improvement, both gcncralhr and in 
somepamcutoareas. In the opinion ofthe authors, secondary schools should review the finding that 
S^5?i^*?^*^*? schools do not have opinions of the school system which differ 

greatly from those of the public at laige. This could be seen as symptomatic of a problem. 

»*a>wtajurtsdfcrtions with over one mimon population are also viewed 
alMmte^rmmberrfcases. The writers suggest that the high degree of dlssatlsfacUon St with many 

- finally, we need to address the issue of the public's perceptions of the quaUty of our schools' 

pcrfonnarw in general as weU as in sqpcciflc areas— and tatobcedofthe views of the as well 

Ml single incidents, have already been mentioned. But. in the authois* eyes, we must also question 
rLnSnS.? f iSf corporations, and in some instances, governments, to convince 

^^SS: ^ *^at we indeed do have problems that could affect our 

"^^^ economic position in the future. The answers to the quesUons in this 1990 poU 
aS?^h2f ?f*f*T*?2?* leaders, government spokespersons, media commentator 

and othere about the quaUty of education that Canadian school children receive in science. 
mathanatl<» and technology simply is not registering on the C'^nadian public If there i» a problem, 
and the authors believe there is. then other methods of mobilizing the Canadian public to be 
concerned about this matter need to be considered. ^ 
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APPENDIX A 

QUESTIONS ASKED IN DECHIA OPINION POLL 

1 Would yoii t>y tliat the public ichooto in yonr commniilty hare fanprovctt becoming 
wme. or stayed tlie oamo in the put five yeeis? 



Become woxBe - * 

Stajrcd the same 2 

Improved 3 



a Sttidentt Aie often gtwtA the gradee A. B. C. D. or PaU to Indicate the qoaUty of their 
imA, If the puMie lohooif In your commnnitj wore graded in the ftme way. wbat 
grade would yon 0ve them —A, B. C. D or Fall? 

A - 1 

B - 2 

C 3 

D 4 

Fall — 5 

• IF DONT KNOW/NO OPINION. SKIP TO PREAMBLE BEFORE 94 



3 And what would yon aay is your main reason for giving public schools In yonr commu- 
nity this grade? (PROBE . . ACCEPT ONLY ONE RESPONSE ... RESPONSE MUST BE AT 
LEAST TE»r WORDS) 



Again, tM"Wf»g ahont the achoAle in your eommunlty. rd like yon to ten me whether yoi . 
givethemagradeof AB, C, D, orFaUlneachofthefollowliigareas. The flret area 
la... (READ AND ROTATE HEMS 4 TO 8) 

4 The efifectlTeness of the tesching staff 

A 1 

B - 2 

C 3 

D 4 

Fall 5 



The reaponilyraeas of the staff to parents' concerns abont their children 

A 1 

B 2 

C - 3 

D 4 

Fall ~ -- 5 




6 Preparing students for poeitlona In the workforce 

A 1 

B 2 

C 3 

D 4 

Fall 5 
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7 BtteoamCbig and preparing glfla £w eareeni baaed la aeteaee, matHwnatiea and tecb- 
sologr 



A 1 

B 2 

C " 3 

D 4 

Fall 5 



8 Prepailiig atvdents for poat-tecondaiy studlea 

A - 1 

B - 2 

C 3 

D - 4 

F 5 



END OF ROTATION 



Thinlring alNmt the acboolt In yonr comnmnlty. one the their moat Important goals la the 
intenectnal derelopment of the atndents. For each of the foUowtng could you tell mc 
whether yon are ▼eisr aatlafied. aomewhat aatlafled. neither eatiafied nor dlaaatlafied. some- 
what diaaatlsfled, ur ▼eiy diaaatlsfied with the perfonnance of schoola In your commmilty 
In each area? The first la enanrlng that students ... (READ AND ROTATE ITEMS 9 TO 12) 

9 Learn aklUa and knowledge In adence. math and technology 



Veiy dissatisfied l 

Scanewhat dissatisfied 2 

Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 3 

Somewhat satisfied 4 

Very satisfied — 5 



10 team to read, write, and speak properly 

Very dissatisfied 1 

Sosneidiat dissatisfied 2 

Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 3 

Somewhat satisfied 4 

Very satisfied 5 



11. Learn problem-solving skills 

Very dissatisfied 1 

Sosnevi^at dissati^led — - - - 2 

Neither aatiafied nor dissatisfied 3 

Some^^t aatiafied 4 

Veiy satisfied 5 



12 Develop a icapect and tore of lifelong learning 

Veiy dissatisfied l 

Sonewfaat dissatisfied 2 

Neither satlafied nor dissatisfied 3 

Somen^at satisfied 4 

Very satisfied 5 

END OF ROTATION 
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Scbooii m lawiOnA with the eommniiitjr la the hamaa and eoelal developiiieat itf etv- 
dent!. Voreeehofftheftitow!iigcoiildfmite&AeirtMtheryoami«irMtlefied,«<niie- 
wbat Mtltfied, neither eetisfied nor dlesatiifled, eomewfaet dUtatlefled, or veqr dteMtlsfl 
with the p erfo n nn ce iif echoole In your coaunimtty to each fee? The first le easaring 
thet etadente ... (READ AND I^ATE FTEMS 13 TO 17) 

13 Tolerete, respect end co-opcrmte with other* 

Very dissatis&ed \ 

Somewhat dissatisfied — * 

Neither satisfied nor dissa t isfi e d ^ 

Somewhat satisfied J 

Veiy satisfied ^ 



1.4 Dereliv e tease of telf-worth and eonfldence 

Vciy dissatisfied 

Somewhat dissatisfied 

Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

Comewhat satisfied 

Veiy satined 



18 Show personal initiative and self-discipU le 

Vexy dissatisfied 

Somewhat dissatisfied 

Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

Somewhat satisfied 

Veiy satisfied — 



16 Accept people of different caltnret and races 

Veiy dissatisfied 

Somewhat dissatisfied 

Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

Somewhat satisfied 

Very satisfied — 



17 Learn to deal with social Issaes. like •ex, drugs and alcohol 

Veiy dissatisfied 

Somewhat dissatisfied 

Neither satined nor dissatisfied 

Somewhat satisfied 

Vciy satisfied — 



END OF ROTATION 
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18 ThtnMngtbQgttte tmttmt that the pwwlitdaIgoTOnMMnt«pciidti»cto 

tlM ed o wi t i O B that •tadcati leMtv*, wmOtf yon mj that the prartncc reeelrei cscel- 
leat, 9>od« oi4f fidr, or poor vitae ffor tte moaej? 



Only fair value 2 

Good value 3 

Excellent value 4 



IB Would yott Mj that the provfsclal got ersment is atroBglj eommltted. aomewhat 
commttted. not too eommttted, » sot at aU committed to «win»«i«iii| « tiighniiiality 
pnhHc edoeation qratcm? 



Not at an committed — l 

Not too committed 2 

Somem^iat committed 3 

Stroxigiy onnmttted 4 



20 Do TOO have any ^S!^«s cnrreat^ attending elementary echool, tndndlng Jimior 
Undesgnrten? (IF "YES." ASK "How many?") 

No chlldien in elementazy school 1 

1 2 

3 4 

4 5 

5 or more 6 



21 Do ynn have any children cnrrent^ attending Mcondaiyechoola? (IF TES.' ASK "How 
many?") 



No children in secondary schod 1 

1 2 

2 3 

3 4 

4 5 

5 or more 6 



22 What do yon think ia the biggest problem that the schools in your commnnity ahonld 
deal with? (PROBE ... ACCEPT ONLY ONE RESPONSE) 
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APPENDIX B 



SUUUAItY OP DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACmOSTICS 



Regloii 




% 




IlMMMII€ 


Bfnmter 


% 


Atlantic Provinces 


105 


8.7 




Under $10,000 


61 


5.5 


Quebec 


315 


26.2 




$10 - 19.999 


154 


14 


Ontario 


436 


36.3 




$20 - 29.999 


204 


18.6 


rr miles 




17.1 




$30000 ■♦■ 


681 


61.9 


OXiUSn KA/luIIIUlcl 




11.6 




Total 


1100 


100 






100 






















Education 


Nmnlier 


1 

% 


1 


EUkiilclt7 


NnmlMr 


% 


Pul). dcm. school 


54 


4.6 




British/Irish 


488 


43.2 


Some high school 


234 


19.7 




Fwinch/Fr. Can. 


Zoz 




Grad. high school 


354 


29.B 




Mediterranean 


57 


5.1 


Voc/tech/coUege/c^ep 193 


16.3 




N. European 


174 


15.4 


Some univcrstty 


65 


5.5 




E. European 


68 


6.0 


At school 


95 


8.0 




Other 


79 


7.1 


Grad unhreislty 


191 


16.1 




Total 


1128 


100 


Total 


1186 


100 





8ez 


Nomber 


% 


Male 


600 


50 


Female 


600 


SO 


Total 


1200 


100 



Age 


Number 


% 


18-29 


345 


29 


30-49 


534 




50+ 


311 


26.1 


Total 


1190 


100 
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Commmilty Slse 




% 


I muiion-r 






100.000 - 999.999 


320 


26.7 


10.000 - 99.999 


122 


10.2 


Under 10.000 


407 


33.9 


Total 


1200 


100 





Nninber 


% 


English 


917 


76.4 


Frencii 


283 


23.6 


Total 


1200 


100 



ChUdim In 
Scbool 


Ntunber 


% 


Children in 
high school 


ISA 


15.8 


No children 
In high school 


1000 


84.2 


Total 


1188 


100 


Children 

in elem. school 


317 


26.6 


No children 
in eleni. shcool 


875 


73.4 


Total 


1192 


100 




IfiulUI Status 


If umber 


% 


Single 


276 


23 


Married 


711 


59.4 


Widow/sep. 
divorced 


131 


10.9 


Common-law 


79 


6.6 


Total 


1197 


100 



Own Or Rent 


Number 


% 


Own 


809 


67.8 


Rent 


384 


32.2 


Total 


1193 


100 




Occupation 


Number 


% 


Prof/exec/own 


117 


16 


Service Sect. 


189 


25.8 


Agriculture/ 
production 


184 


25.1 


Oflke worker 


143 


19.5 


Teacher/cult/ 
technical 


94 


12.8 


Other 


17 


0.8 


Total 


733 


100 
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C^ADIAN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION/ASSOCtATION 
CANADiENNE D'^DUCATION 
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